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hand, the picture lacks little that could make it more vivid or
veracious.

HucJcleberry Finn was, with The Scarlet Letter and Moby
Dick, the third American novel that can be called, simply,
great. Of the three only Moby Dick offers picture and problem
both; The Scarlet Letter has in contrast virtually no picture;
Hucklebeny Finn, virtually no problem. Huck undergoes, it
is true, certain naggings from the set of unripe prejudices he
calls his conscience; and once he rises to an appealing unsel-
fishness when, in defiance of all the principles he has been
taught to value, he makes up his mind that he will help the
runaway slave to freedom. But in the sense that The Scarlet
Letter and Moby Dick pose moral and cosmic problems,
Huckleberry Finn poses none at all. Its criticism of life is
of another sort. Mark Twain, in the midst of many vicissitudes
remembering the river of his youthful happiness, had seen
the panorama of it unrolling before him and had been moved
to record it out of sheer joy in its old wildness and beauty,
assured that merely to have such a story to tell was reason
enough for telling it. Having written Life on the Mississippi
he had already reduced the river to its own language; having
written Tom Sawyer, he had got his characters in hand. There
wanted only the moment when his imagination should take
fire at recollection and rush away on its unspeculative task of
reproducing the great days of the valley. Had Mark Twain
undertaken to make another and a greater Gilded Age out of
his matter, to portray the life of the river satirically on the
largest scale, instead of in such dimensions as fit Huck's
boyish limitations of knowledge, he might possibly have made
a better book, but he would have had to be another man.
Being the man he was, he touched his peak of imaginative
creation not by taking thought how he could be a complete
novelist of the Mississippi but by yarning with all his gusto
about an adventure he might have had in the dawn of his